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Why don’t you read for yourself 


the new review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by the 
Subscription Books Committee 
of the 


American Library Association 


It’s between Antietam and Bull Run on 
Page 440 of the special Civil War issue of 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


April 15, 1959 


A reprint of this review is now on the And see the 1959 edition of Compton’s, 
press. Do drop us a card asking for as published since this review was writ- 
many copies as you need. ten. Full information upon request. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Compton Building + 1000 North Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Educational, colorful 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 


IN STURDY Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE GOLDEN 
GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 

\ lavish treasur geographic lore — for 
age. More than 450 splendid 
photographs, maps and illustrations; 
1 entries on the world’s 
crops, 


re ee of every 
thous 


ands of ¢ xper 





indus 


nations, cities, Tivers, 
tries. (10 x 134%, 232 pages) Grades 5-High 
School. List Price $10.65. Net $7.99 


ATLAS 
ew world atlas in full col 
eaders of all ages. Over 40 


ancient maps, pictorial 


THE GL OB AL 


This magi 





1 
maps, pictr ( making instruments 
l'ext bi Frank Debenham relates the history 
of maps, describes each continent of the 
1 (10% x13%, 100 


tld s 


His gh Sc hool. I 











pages) Grades 5 
ce $8.00. Net $5.99 


Rachel Carson’s 
THE SEA AROU! ND US 
Special Edition for } g Readers 
1 rv “of the oceans and 





depths—a salt-water 
ith scientific information, 
photographs (150 of them) 
Rene Martin. (8x 11, 168 
ip. List Price $6.65. Net 





rHE Wonk D OF SCIENCE 
An exciting 
da y 


work being done by 
nomers, mathemati- 
gists, engineers. Every 


look at the 





vith stunning, never-be 


phe tographs of scien 
s and diagrams. (8 x 
7-up. List Price $6.65 





Net $4.99 

THE STORY OF FLIGHT 
Che most beautiful and comprehensive vol 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of mz nquest of the air. A bril 
liant array pictures and photo 








graph s illu n exciting narrative, from 
nardo da Vinci to todav’s 
rockets. (10x 1234, 100 pages) Grades 5- 


High School. List Price $5.32. Net $3.99 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY 
(10 x 123%4, 100 pages) 
Price $5.32. Net $3.99 
MAN-MADE SATELLITES 
842 x 11, 48 pages 
$2.25. Net $1.69 
OUR SUN AND THE 
WORLDS AROUND IT 
10% x 8%, 60 pages 
Price $2.52. Net $1.89 
SPACE PILOTS 
842 x 11, 48 pages 
$2.25. Net $1.69 
SPACE STATIONS 

842 x 11, 48 pages) Grades 5-up. List Price 
$2.25. Net $1.69 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 

8x 11, 224 pages 
$6.65. Net $4.99 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF SCIENCE 

An introduction to earth, sea, the air, plants, 
man and his inventions. (10 x 1234, 100 
Grades 4-up. List Price $5.32. Net 


Grades 3-up. List 


Grades 5-up. List Price 


Grades 5-up. List 


Grades 5-up. List Price 


Grades 5-up. List Price 


pages 
$3.99 
THE GOLDEN PICTURE 
BOOK OF SCIENCE 


1034 x 8%, 60 pages) “Grades 3-5. List 
Price $2.52. Net $1.89 
Life’s 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

Special Edition for Young Readers 

8x11, 216 pages) Grades 5-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 

WORLDS OF NATURE 

8x11, 176 pages) Grades 6-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 

8x11, 165 pages) Grades 6-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 


and many more 


Write for the 20-page brochure of Golden 


Science Books as Curriculum Resource Materials. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Originality, humor, and the fascination of foreign settings distinguish our picture books for 
primary graders. 


Small Boy Is Listening by Harve Zemach, illus. by Margot 
Zemach $2.75; $3.50 GSLB (Vienna) 
The Duke of Sycamore by Edgar Parker $2.50; $3.25 GSLB 


(imaginary Duchy of Sycamore) 


The Busiest Boy in Holland by Lis! Weil $2.75; $3.50 GSLB (tulip 
time in Amsterdam) 


Each is in regular and library bindings — and we have lots of free bookmarks 
and “desk cards” available. 


For slightly older readers we have three titles of special interest. Our workshop book has already 
been tested by young craftsmen. We will loan the toys they have made for display, and hope 
other shop groups will add to our collection. Of the mitacle plays Virginia Kirkus says, 

. at once funny and devout . . . appropriate for reading and for presentation in schools 
and churches.” And, of course, Spring + boys = baseball — and our Babe Ruth League story 
has both authenticity and action. 


A Workshop of Your Own by Martha Lincoln and Katharine Torrey 
$2.50 


Miracle Plays adapted by Anne Malcolmson, illus. by 
Pauline Baynes $3.00 


Battery Feud by Joseph Olgin, illus. by William Pres- 


ton $2.50 


Filled with adventure and intrigue, and with sound historical backgrounds, our new novels are 
ideal for recreational or supplementary reading. One was originally published in England for 
adults: another in Russia for young adults; and the third is the latest in a famous series of 
fictional biographies, timely because of the Champlain 350th Anniversary Festival this year. 


Jeremy Craven by Joyce Collin-Smith $3.25 (Mexico, 
1911-1913) 
Land of Foam by Ivan Yefremoy $3.50 (Classical 


Greece, Egypt and Africa) 


He Went with Champlain by Louise Andrews Kent, illus. by 
Anthony D’Adamo $3.50 (Canada, New 
York, and Vermont) 
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TREASURE TROVE... hows 
coulc 

1 

Helps you serve young readers better! | ,.', 
50 y 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the S'S 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be. "ed 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That's But 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking '@P" 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol the ¢ 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often) !@¢t 
can’t . . . shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 0°P™ 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want) $!V¢! 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily] !eve! 


Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust —_ 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books "°* 
look exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. ete 


a le 
And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be’ ct nt 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 5 ,, 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship fj ...,, | 


your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 


Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. ae 
In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. oe 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. ate 


F neec 
ee See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26| 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


EDNA B. ZIEBOLD, Director, School Library Service, Superintendent of Schools, Department 
of Education, San Diego County, California 


Che junior high school which we 
attended—and we believe that our 
education compared favorably with 
that offered in most other American 
public schools in those days—provided 
a swimming pool but no library. 
Some pretty good teaching occurred 
although classes followed the assigned 
text with little or no aid from sup- 
plementary materials. 





Our purpose is not to compare the 
relative values of the swimming pool 
and the library. Indeed, many happy 
hours were spent in the pool, not to 
the detriment of our personal reading 
program. For we read _ everything 
available and borrowed books from 
all possible sources. It is unlikely, 
however, that such an arrangement 
could long exist today. 

The American junior high school 
as a separate institution is scarcely 
50 years old. School people are still 
struggling to determine its peculiar 
needs and most effective organization. 
But the junior high school library is 
rapidly becoming as indispensable as 
the classroom itself. Some of the same 
factors which encouraged the devel- 
opment of all school libraries have 
given impetus to the library at this 
level. The trend toward the use of 
multiple materials, increased aware- 
ness of individual differences, and the 
growing philosophy of the library as 
a learning laboratory have all served 
to make the library a potential center 
of the curriculum instead of a pleas- 
ant but unnecessary appendage. 

However, the librarian in a junior 
high school library has a unique op- 
portunity for increased breadth of 
service. At no point is there a greater 
need for teacher and librarian to 
work together toward a dynamic ap- 
proach to the curriculum. Guidance 
opportunities at this crossroads in the 
child’s emotional and physical life 
are innumerable. The young teen- 
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ager, in his growing maturity, is eager 
and ready for the enriching experi- 
ences he can gain as a library helper. 
Similar opportunities occur, to some 
extent, in all school libraries. But to 
the early adolescent all experiences 
and emotions are intensified. Those 
charged with meeting the needs of 
these students have unusual responsi- 
bility to provide a sympathetic, stimu- 
lating, and fruitful environment. 
These challenges appear extremely 
significant—richer and more vital in 
the junior high school. Librarians 
who meet these challenges effectively 
can make the library a forceful, in- 
tegral part of the school program. 


PENNIES INVESTED NOW 
RETURN DOLLARS QUICKLY 
WHEN YOU BUY 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


“=, 


Sy PREBOUND BOOKS 
| it [ciara 





Your investment licy in books is as 
important as that of the banker who has 
the responsibility of conserving his cus- 
tomers’ funds. Therefore, when buying 
books, the same realistic approach to 
economy and long term return must be 
used. This is the basic foundation on 
which the success of ‘‘Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound’’ Prebound Books has been built. 
Librarians who buy these books do so 
because they want greater circulation and 
lower cost per circulation. In this way, 
they preserve their collections and save 
acquisition time and money. 

How this is accomplished is well told 
in our literature and catalogs available 


to you on receipt of your name an 
address. We urge you to write today. 


About 20,000 


opular juvenile titles of 
"' Bound-to-Stay-Bound”’ Prebound Books 
are available — most in“@stock for im: 


mediate delivery. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" PRESOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





or 








THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A 
LEARNING LABORATORY 


DR. FREDERICK R. CYPHERT, Curriculum Consultant, Torrance, California, Unified 
School District 


Educators are in substantial agree- 
ment that the library is assuming a 
position as an integral part of the 
program of instruction of the modern 
junior high school. It is equally ap- 
parent that the junior high school 
library usually loses its identity in 
educational and library literature be- 
cause it is too frequently approached 
as though it were synonomous with 
the senior high school library. The 
following portrait of a functioning 
junior high school library is an at- 
tempt to describe practice which is 
consistent with the needs of early 
adolescents. 

The library in Kelley Junior High 
School is the center of the educational 
life of the school because it provides 
the reading and reference facilities 
that make the classroom program ef- 
fective. A visit to any academic class- 
room reveals the ingredients that make 
this library an integral part of the 
curricular structure. 

As one enters room eight he is im- 
pressed with the abundance of dif- 
ferentiated activity taking place. He 
sees that some children are working 


in groups or committees, while others, 


are studying independently. A closer 
look reveals that a wide variety of 
reading matter is being used, and that 
these materials vary in reading and 
conceptual difficulty, as well as in 
content classification. 

The methods by which students 
approach these learning materials 
are, undoubtedly, of greater signif- 
icance than the quantity being uti- 
lized. It is obvious that these learning 
activities are structured around prob- 
blems-to-be-solved rather than around 
content-to-be-studied, and that the 
investigations of each child contribute 
to the solution of the general ques- 
tion under consideration by the class. 

Upon questioning several of the 


students we learn that the introduc- 
tion of this unit included a consid- 
eration of the sources from which in- 
formation relating to the topic at 
hand could be gained. One of the 
school librarians visited the classroom 
on several occasions to serve as a ma- 
terials consultant during this pupil- 
teacher planning stage. A_ part of 
these initiatory activities included a 
consideration of different types of 
library materials and their unique 
qualities, the methods of using a par- 
ticular book, and the validity of con- 
flicting sources. 

In the back of the room we talk 
with a student who is searching the 
classroom book collection for a_par- 
ticular reference. He informs us that 
several of these books remain in the 
classroom for the entire year, while 
others are replaced by the librarian 
as the units of study change. Nearby, 
two girls are completing a_ project 
illustrating the sea life of the West 
Coast. The girls say that after their 
project has been examined by their 
classmates, it will be placed in the 
museum section of the school library. 
They indicate that it is common prac- 
tice at KJHS to place outstanding 
student reports, displays, and audio- 
visual projects in the library, where 
they are available to the other stu- 


‘dents of the school. 


It is soon apparent that single stu- 
dents, and upon occasions an entire 
committee, are excused from the class- 
room to search for additional infor- 
mation in the library. The variety of 
media used in student reports and 
explanations, as well as the annota- 
tions appearing upon the student re- 
ports and illustrative materials posted 
about the room, give additional clues 
to the quality of student library usage. 
Even the current periodicals in evi- 
dence, the depth of insight on the 
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part of academically talented young- 
sters, and the enthusiasm of each stu- 
dent give credence to this multi- 
source approach to learning. 

As the unit progresses, periodic at- 
tention is given to the success which 
the class and individual researchers 
are meeting. As a part of evaluating 
and culminating the unit, students 
report upon the methods by which 
they located and appraised their fac- 
tual information, as well as explain- 
ing the nature of the content and 
conclusions they contributed toward 
the achievement of the common task. 
The librarian and teacher are both 
present at these sessions in order to 
evaluate the effects of their efforts 
and to plan for the role of educa- 
tional materials and _ investigative 
skills in subsequent class activities. 

The learning experiences of this 
typical KJHS class certainly suggest 
that the school library supports and 
nurtures the instructional program, 
and that this service agency enables 
the classroom teacher to utilize fully 
the findings of educational research 
as they relate to individual differ- 
ences and the learning process. 

A visit to the library of Kelley 
Junior High School provides a view 
of the counterparts of these class- 
room learning experiences. One is 
barely inside the door when he sees 
the purposeful activity of the many 
students in attendance. The reference 
section of the reading room is dotted 
with busy students selecting and _pe- 
rusing books. One notes that those 
students sitting at the tables have sev- 
eral sources piled high around them, 
and that the notes they make are in- 
terpretations of the views of many 
authors. We see that the three boys 
excused from room eight a few min- 
utes ago are working with these ma- 
terials. 

Across the room, the fiction area 
contains several youngsters selecting 
books for outside-of-school reading. 
lhe librarian explains to us the close 
correlation between the develop- 
mental reading program of the class- 
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room and the free reading plan of the 
library. Her knowledge of the inter- 
ests and reading level of each student 
is of invaluable assistance. She also 
shows us extensive records of the kinds 
of use that teachers and students make 
of the library. These records help her 
to anticipate needed changes, and 
are so complete that they delineate 
the types of teaching techniques that 
promote effective materials utiliza- 
tion. 

The two small conference room$-to 
the right of the periodical shelves are 
being used by committees from sev- 
enth and eighth grade core classes. 
One group is contrasting the descrip- 
tive qualities of three one-act plays, 
while the other is investigating the 
characteristics of a good college or 
university. —The librarian indicates 
that these children know what they 
want to find and how to find it. She 
gives a minimum of assistance when 
it is needed, but feels that her role is 
to help students when they have 
trouble and then to step back so that 
a youngster can continue to teach 
himself at his own rate. 

Phe classroom adjoining the library 
is occupied by a seventh grade class 
which is receiving instruction in the 
effective use of the library, given by a 
librarian and the classroom teacher. 
Such instruction is scheduled regu- 
larly throughout the year, and -is, in 
fact, an integral facet of each class- 
room learning unit. Such skills as the 
ability to use the card catalog, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, the vertical file, certain general 
and special reference books, and, of 
course, the printed parts of any book, 
have been accepted as the fourth “R” 
necessary for effective learning in 
Kelley Junior High School. 

Between the files of ephemeral ma- 
terials and the audio-visual depart- 
ment is the professional collection. In 
this small but quiet room we see sev- 
eral teachers planning such things as 
more effective teaching methods and 
the utilization of new discoveries in 
their subject fields. The assistant li- 
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brarian is at her desk talking with the 
chairman of the ninth grade science 
department concerning proposed 
changes in the course of study and 
their implications for learning ma- 
terials. 


\ few minutes of observation in the Kelley 


Junior High School library leaves one with 
the impression that this library is accomplish- 
ing its function. It is an instructional mate- 
rials laboratory which helps teachers do a 
better job of teaching and helps boys and 
girls do a better job of learning. 


The activities of the classroom and library 


described above are neither unique nor prov- 


ocative. 


It is the depth and consistency to 


which these activities have become integrated 
with the goals and methods of the staff and 


the institution 
tion to the children of the school. 


contribu- 
Some of 


that indicate their 


the administrative provisions and consider- 
ations which promote this relatively effective 
library service are briefly described below: 


4. 


The administration and trustees of the 
school district have recognized that the 
adage ‘“‘you get about as much as you pay 
for” applies to the library as well as to 
the other aspects of educational endeavor. 
The librarian has been freed from many 
clerical duties by the addition of secre- 
tarial assistance and the elimination of 
some non-professional chores such as text- 
book processing. 

The addition of an assistant librarian and 
the weekly “little school” meetings has 
provided increased time and means for 
pupil-librarian and teacher-librarian plan- 
ning, as well as more cooperative involve- 
ment of teachers in the selection of library 
materials. In each “little school” gather- 


ing, two core teachers, a mathematics 
teacher, a science instructor, and the li- 
brarian discuss their current curriculum 


and guidance activities. 


The staff of Kelley Junior High School 


believes that the library can become an ef- 
fective educational laboratory for enriching 
the curriculum of any junior high school if 














1. The faculty has studied the educational the faculty of that school will determine 
objectives of the school and has recog- their answers to the following questions and 
nized the contribution of the library to- will then proceed to make those answers a 
ward achieving these ends. reality: 

2. The faculty has developed a program of 1. What are the conditions that one would 
in-service education in techniques of fac- expect to find in a classroom where the 
ulty and student library utilization for school library is effectively contributing 
both new and experienced teachers. to the educational program? 

3. The principal of Kelly Junior High 2. What are the conditions that one would 
School has exerted positive and dynamic expect to find within a junior high school 
leadership in this and other instructional library that is effectively contributing to 
improvement activities. the educational program? 

Have YOU tried our 
out of print search service? 

Many High Schools, Public Libraries, Preparatory Schools and 
Junior Colleges avail themselves of our complete out of print 
service for: 

Fiction, modern and classical — Juveniles 

Romances — Biographies — Histories, etc. 
All good clean replacement copies of novels in print can usually 
be supplied at a considerable saving to the library. 

We search for any book on any subject, and in any language. 
STECHERT-HAFNER. INC. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 

’ ° ° j 
pF World's Leading Srtiinittmel Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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GUIDANCE THROUGH BOOKS 


DR. VIRGIL M. HOWES, Administrative Assistant, Special Services Division, Superintendent 
of Schools, Department of Education, San Diego County, California 


Books are effective tools for guid- 
ance when utilized to help youth face 
and solve the varied problems of 
growing-up. Although they do not 
necessarily alter or improve behavior 
and attitudes, they do provide teach- 
ers and librarians with valuable re- 
sources for developing youths’ in- 
sights and understandings of personal 
situations. 

All children, as they grow and de- 
velop, meet a continuous series of ad- 
justment problems. Some are related 
to physical and mental growth, others 
arise as youth make attempts to cope 
with the environment, to meet societal 
expectations, and to develop and use 
their talents and capabilities wisely. 
Reading experiences focused on these 
needs are a valuable part of a teacher’s 
guidance program. 

Role of the Librarian 

Librarians assist teachers to provide 
guidance of this kind in various ways. 
With their special skills and knowl- 
edge of children’s books, they can 
help select materials appropriate for 
reading level, interest level, and con- 
tent. They can prepare guides which 
classify books into general problems 
categories and which annotate specific 
values, relationships, and childhood 
problems portrayed. For example, ma- 
terials might be roughly grouped into 
four categories: 

¢ Books about learning to live in 

the family (brother and sister 
relationships, parent-child re- 
lationships, family responsibili- 
ties, the only child, etc.) 

¢ Books about learning to live at 

school (getting along with 
others in work and play, adjust- 
ing to school rules, using time 
wisely, etc.) ‘ 

¢ Books about learning to live in 

the neighborhood and the com- 
munity. 

¢ Books about learning to live 
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with one’s self (fears, physical 
handicaps and attributes, using 
one’s abilities, etc.) 


Annotations of books _ provide 
teachers with still further clues. Com- 
ments may indicate book content, 
such as: illustrates problem children 
face in moving to a new school or 
community; shows how pupils make 
a new class member feel welcome; 
discusses brother and sister relation- 
ships; points up the importance of 
rules for group living and working. 
Other notes can suggest specific uses. 
For example, materials which may 
help: children who are continually 
quarreling; an early maturer having 
difficulties accepting rapid physical 
growth and body changes; a child who 
resents both size and appearance; stu- 
dents having difficulty with social ad- 
justments; and, smaller boys who find 
competition with larger boys dif- 
ficult. 

Such specific values of books are 
numerous. Sometimes books help by 
illustrating different solutions to a 
problem, by showing that the prob- 
lem is common to others, or by pre- 
senting needed information and 
knowledge. At other times books help 
children verbalize pent-up feelings, 
discuss problems more freely, under- 
stand their own personal capabilities 
better, appreciate efforts of others, 
enlarge fields of interest, or under- 
stand and accept atitudes and expec- 
tancies of the cultural group. Through 
books, the reader may be guided to- 
ward a constructive course of action 
and begin to develop deeper insights 
into behavior motivations of himself 
and others. 


4) hp p) . 
Developing Plans 


Using books to help students solve 
developmental problems is sometimes 
called bibliotherapy. As Russell and 
Shrodes define it, bibliotherapy is: 








‘‘a process of dynamic interaction 
between the personality of the 
reader and literature — interac- 
tion which may be utilized for 
personality assessment, adjust- 
ment, and growth. This defini- 
tion suggests that bibliotherapy 
is not a strange, esoteric activity 
but one that lies within the pro- 
vince of every teacher. . . . It does 
not assume that the teacher must 
be a skilled therapist, nor the 
child a seriously maladjusted in- 
dividual needing clinical treat- 
ment. Rather, it conveys the idea 
that all teachers must be aware 
of the effects of reading upon 
children and must realize that, 
through literature, most children 
can be helped to solve the devel- 
opmental problems of adjustment 
which they face.” ! 

Successful attempts to guide chil- 
dren’s reading depends a great deal 
on knowledge of the pupil’s personal 
problems. Interest inventories, anec- 
dotal records, autobiographies, crea- 
tive writing, home visits, talks with 
teachers and librarians, and parent 
conferences are all techniques useful 
for obtaining needed data. Such in- 
formation helps the librarian and 
teacher select appropriate materials 
and plan for their maximum use. 

Bibliotherapy can be a part of the 
regular school program—during lan- 
guage-arts, social studies, or even 
physical education periods since many 
of youths’ problems center around 
personal appearance and dramatic 
body changes. Selections directed to- 
ward students’ personal needs provide 
a setting for further activities—group 
discussions, role playing, writing, art, 
debating, and panel or symposium 
presentations. Through these extend- 
ed activities, youths are helped to 
relate and apply acquired principles 
to their own problems or situations. 


1 David H. Russell and Caroline Shrodes, 
“Contributions of Research in Bibliother- 
apy to the Language- Arts Program I,” 
The School Review, LVIIL (September, 
1950), 335. 
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Procedures and steps for develop- 
ing guidance experiences through 
books are frequently clarified through 
written plans. Some teachers use a 
plan sheet similar to the following 
example. 


Plan Sheet for Bibliotherapy 


Grade:...... Number in Class:..... 
1. Description of class or individual 
problems: 
2. Statement of objectives or pur- 
poses: 


3. Story title: (Note: The librarian 
may suggest possibilities, especi- 
ally if the completed plan sheet 
is shared.) 

4. What parts or situations of the 
story are particularly appropri- 
ate? 

5. Will you use the complete story 
or only parts? 

6. Class period where you will use 
the story: language-arts ...., so- 
cial studies reading 
literature ., other 

7. Use of story planned for: total 
group ., Specific individual 

., small group ...., total 
group but for an_ individual 
., other 

8. Plans for presenting the story: 
read aloud ...., have student (s) 
read silently tell it ...m 
other 

9. Related activities planned: class 
discussion...., role playing...., 
art...., writing experiences. ..., 
panel discussion...., other..... 

10. Specific questions you might use 
to help students relate reading to 
personal situation: (Examples— 
In what ways did feelings make 
a difference? What would you 
have done? How would you feel? 
What other things might he have 
done? Have you been in 
situations?. .. .) 


Evaluation 


11. Questions, comments, or reactions 
made by the group or individuals 
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regarding this story. (Note es- 
pecially how children reconstruct 
the story.) 

12. Suggestions for changes in plan- 
ning or approach for further use 
of this book. 

Written plans provide an excellent 
record of activities and outcomes. 
One teacher looking over the werk 
of the preceding month noted an in- 
crease in the amount of discussion on 
questions raised as the program pro- 
gressed. Students seemed eager to 
write down their thoughts, to share 
opinions with others, and to talk 
about some of the problems they 
faced. Such reviews will help teach- 
ers and librarians to improve their 
skills and to make their program of 
bibliotherapy more effective. 

Opportunities to use books as guid- 
ance tools are almost unlimited. Li- 
brarians with their knowledge of chil- 
dren’s books, their understandings of 
youths’ developmental problems, and 
their appreciation of the values books 
have for children can stimulate and 
encourage such programs and provide 
valuable services to teachers and 
youth. 


Some Books for Guiding 
Young Teen Agers 


Anita G. Herrick, Circulation Librarian, 
Library Service, Superintendent of Schools, 
Department of Education, San Diego County, 
California. 

Bell, Margaret E., Ride out the Storm 

New York: William Morrow & Company, 

Inc., 1951) 

Adjustment to school rules and classmates, 

getting along with others; homesickness. 
Benary-Isbert, Margot, The Ark 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953) 
Family relationships; family responsibili- 


ties; brother-sister relationships; social ad- 
justment to new community. 

Bishop, Clare H., The Big Loop 

(New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1955) 
Problems of class distinction; family rela- 
tionships; understanding own capabilities 
better; understanding attitudes and expec- 
tations of cultural group. 

Bragdon, Elspeth, That Jud! 

(New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1957) 
Problems an orphan faces in moving to 
new community; problems in social ad- 
justment in community and school; under- 
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sianding attitudes and expectations of cul- 
tural group. 

Felsen, H. Gregor, Bertie comes Through 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
1947) 

Problem of size and appearance; social 
adjustment in school; understanding own 
capabilities better. 

Forbes, Esther, Johnny Tremain 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1943) 

Learning to accept a handicap; under- 
standing own capabilities better; problem 
in social adjustment in community. 

Friedman, Frieda, Janitor’s Girl 
(New York: William Morrow & Company, 
Inc., 1956) 

Class distinction; problems in social ad- 
justment. 

Gates, Doris, My Brother Mike 
(New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1948) 
Broken home; problems of living in new 
community; understanding own capabili- 
ties better. 

Hahn, Emily, Francie 
(New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1951) 
Problems in social adjustment to school 
and community; how class treats new- 
comer; understanding own _ capabilities 
better; understanding attitudes and expec- 
tations of cultural group. 

Haves, Florence S., Skid 


Company, 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1948) 
Vroblems Negro boy faces in all white 


school; social adjustments in new commu- 
nity; understanding own capabilities; un- 
derstanding attitudes and expectations of 
cultural group. 

McGraw, Eloise J., Crown Fire 
(New York: Coward-McMann, Inc., 1951) 
Learning to live at school; learning to live 
with one’s self; problems of social adjust- 
ment in school and community. 

Means, Florence C., Borrowed Brother 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958) 

Learning to live in a family; only child; 
enlarging fields of interest, understanding 
brother-sister relationships. 

Means, Florence C., Knock at the Door 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1956) 

Problems of itinerant workers; moving to 
new community; problems of social ad- 
justment. 

Mulcahy, Lucille, Pita 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1954) 
Mexican-American girl; problems in social 
adjustment; understanding attitudes. and 
expectations of cultural group. 

Oakes, Virginia A., Roy Sato 
(New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1955) 
Japanese-American boy; understanding ex- 
pectations and attitudes of cultural group. 


(Continued on Page 28) 











READING INTO THE PAST 


DANIEL ZUCKERMAN, Social Studies Teacher, and Elsa Berner, Librarian, Lake Junior 
High School, Denver, Colorado 


As a teacher and a librarian work- 
ing together with seventh-grade pu- 
pils, we find great pleasure and satis- 
faction in guiding their library work 
in connection with a unit on World 
Backgrounds of American History. 
We have found that this unit offers 
exceptional opportunities to encour- 
age extensive reading and to teach 
the inter-relations of books in an or- 
ganized library collection. Because of 
limited space, we shall discuss only 
the part of the unit dealing with pre- 
historic and ancient times. 

Two factors contribute to relatively 
easy success. The first is that the sub- 
ject matter is naturally of tremendous 
interest to seventh graders, and they 
use attractive books on it with eager- 
ness. The second is that the unit is 
required for all seventh-grade classes, 
and the library has, therefore, built 
up an extensive and satisfactory book 
collection in which there is consider- 
able duplication of the best titles. 

In the library we use two tech- 
niques, mainly. The first of these is a 
chart showing where material is to be 
found. Following is a chart for An- 
cient Greece. We use similar ones for 
other periods and countries. 


ANCIENT GREECE 
Ancient History (Main or 
central location) 


940 European History 
290 Religion, Mythology 


930 


380 Transportation and Com- 
munication 
387 Ships 
391 Costume 
400 Language 
510 Mathematics 
571 Archeology 
608 Inventions 
623 Weapons 
700-709 Art 
720 Architecture 
730 Sculpture 


780 Music 


796 Sports 

880 Greek Literature 

909 World History 

With the chart before the class, we 
proceed to connect the classification 
numbers and subjects with the library 
shelf labels and to establish the con- 
nection between the books in the 
main location and books in the other 
classifications. Since some instruction 
in library organization has already 
been given in English classes, this ap- 
plication of the instruction is easy to 
make. Each time we use the chart we 
ask a few questions to strengthen the 
understanding of these connections. 
“If this book (The Good Ways, by 
Delight Ansley) tells about the Greek 
religion, why is it not numbered 930?” 
In what other type of book (besides 
Kieran’s Olympic Games) would you 
find a description of the Olympic 
Games?” 

We not only call attention to the 
numbers and subjects, but also to in- 
dividual books. We take them from 
the shelves, talk a little about them, 
show our own enthusiasm, and dem- 
onstrate how we use the indexes and 
tables of contents. We show only the 
most attractive titles, usually those of 
which we have several copies, but we 
always indicate that there are other 
good books in the same classification. 

By the time we have finished the 
presentation every child has decided 
what he wants to read. He finds his 
book, and is at work in about three 
minutes. 

The other technique is the use of 
a list of books of the kind which re- 
quire complete reading and which 
usually would not be located through 
the chart: fiction, folklore, and biog: 
raphy, chiefly. We are careful to in- 
clude only books a_ seventh-grader 
might be expected to read. Copies of 
the list are in the classroom and in 
the library in a location where the 
pupils have learned to look for lists. 
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At the time we present the list we 
gather up all the available books, 
show them, talk about them, and sug- 
gest that pupils look them over. We 
make no effort to force the reading 
of these books. 

In the classroom the assignments 
are made and motivation provided. 
We have found it inadvisable to re- 
quire more of the library lesson than 
that the pupil use the period to the 
best advantage. He must be able to 
give the author, title, publisher, and 
date of the book he used and to make 
a few simple statements about the 


subject matter. But we encourage 
more. We offer extra credit for extra 
work, although credit is not usually 


the strongest motive. Whenever it is 
possible, we follow the library period 
with a discussion the next day. Pupils 
like to tell what they have read, and 
they get ideas about interesting books 
from others. Those who do voluntary 
home work may report orally to the 
class or privately to the teacher, or 
may write their reports. Good papers 
are posted. Sometimes we read to the 
class an excerpt from The Rise of the 
Thunderer by Tom Galt on_ the 
Greek idea of creation, or discuss the 
Egyptian beliefs which led to the 
mummies and pyramids. Or we may 
show Jane Werner Watson’s beauti- 
ful retelling of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Or we may tell the story of 
the Dead Sea scrolls, which has all 
the appeal of a detective story. All 
these teasers lead to the library. Last 
semester the mythology shelves were 
the center of the after-school library 
crowd while the classes were reading 
ibout the Greek and Roman Gods. 
Each child had chosen his favorite 
about whom he became an authority 
and about whom he could tell a 
myth. Since there are always at least 
seven classes studying this unit it is 
not possible to circulate all books for 
the regular fourteen-day period. We 
make the decision as to the length of 
the circulation period on the basis of 
whether the reader may profit by 
reading a single chapter or whether 
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he must read the whole book. Books 
in the first category are circulated 
overnight, others for the regular pe- 
riod. We have kept no records of the 
numbers or titles, but we know from 
watching circulation and book reports 
that, although many other books are 
taken home, of the overnight books 
the following are the favorites and 
are carried home day after day: The 
Good Ways, by Delight Ansley; 
Wheels; Oars, Sails and Steam; and 
Weapons, all by Edwin Tunis; The 
Costume Book, by Joseph Leeming; 
The Romance of Writing, by Keith 
Erwin; the Wonderful World of Math- 
ematics, by Lancelot Hogben; Lost 
Worlds, by Anne Terry White; World 
History, by J. H. Hays and others; 
How Man Made Music, by Fannie 
Buchanan; Big Family of Peoples, by 
Irmengarde Eberle; Builders of the 
Old World, by Gertrude Hartman; 
The Story of Painting for Young Peo- 
ple, by H. W. and Dora Janson; All 
the Ways of Building, by Louisa Lam- 
prey; Everyday life in Ancient Times, 
by National Geographic Magazine. 

Of the books read completely, the 
following are most frequently re- 
ported: Caves of the Great Hunters, 
by Hans Baumann; Boy of the Pyra- 
mids, by Ruth Jones; The Trojan 
War and Greek Myths, both by Olivia 
Coolidge; The Iliad and the Odyssey, 
retold by Jane Werner Watson; Cave 
of Riches, by Alan Honour; The First 
Men in the World, by Anne Terry 
White; Alexander the Great, by John 
Gunther; The First Horseman, by 
Pers Crowell. 

We feel quite sure that without our 
guidance most of the boys and girls 
in our classes would never have known 
about these books. And we take great 
pleasure in having been responsible 
for making the introductions. No one 
who, like us, has seen the delight and 
excitement in their faces, has .lis- 
tened while an earnest youngster, 
fired temporarily with the zeal of a 
Schliemann, confides his intention of 
becoming an archeologist, can pos- 
sibly question the value of our efforts. 
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HANDBOOKS—A TOOL FOR TRAINING STUDENT 
ASSISTANTS 


By VERNELIA CRAWFORD, Librarian, Irvington Public School, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York 


Workshops? Clubs? Individual in- 
struction? Classes? Handbooks? What 
is the best method to use in training 
student library assistants? Probably 
many devices and methods are needed 
to instruct a continuously changing 
group of students into the mysteries 
of library procedures. At Irvington 
Junior-Senior High School many 
types of instruction are employed but 
all center around the use of a “Hand- 
book for Library Assistants.” 

Library assistants make up a service 
organization, known as the Library 
Club, consisting of a maximum of 15 
boys and girls, generally from grades 
7-9. Each club member is required to 
attend all monthly meetings, held on 
school time, and to serve at least 45 
minutes per week in the library. At 
the beginning of the school year meet- 
ings are held more frequently in 
order to instruct new members. Selec- 
tion of assistants is made by the high 
school librarian after a personal inter- 
view with each interested student and 
consideration of written applications. 
The application blank, included in 
the handbook, touches such topics as 
hobbies, extra-curricular activities, in- 
terest in reading, work habits and 
ability to work in a group. The mere 
filling in of an application blank dig- 
nifies the responsibility and provides 
a prestige factor. 

The handbook introducing prospec- 
tive candidates to the Library Club 
has been developed by the librarian 
with the help of former library assist- 
ants who have contributed sugges- 
tions. It is tailored as a ready refer- 
ence, outlining specific responsibili- 
ties involved. Prospective library as- 
sistants are asked to examine the ma- 
terial carefully in order to decide 
whether or not they really wish to 
make application. Once an applicant 
is accepted, the handbook serves as a 
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reference tool to help in the perform- 
ance of assigned tasks. 

In order to help the prospective 
assistant evaluate his own suitability 
to the task the following self and job 
appraisal questionnaire is included in 
the handbook. 


Would you make a good library assistant? 
Ask yourself if you have: 


1. An interest in books and people 

2. A passing grade in all subjects, with a 
schedule allowing you to work in the 
library regularly each week 

3. Good school citizenship, so that you may 
be depended upon to hold high stand- 
ards of good conduct at all times 

4. Ability to get along well with others 

5. Personal neatness and cleanliness 

6. Willingness to take corrections easily 

7. An attitude of helpfulness 

8. Infrequent 
school 

9. Punctuality, accuracy, and dependability 

What do 

1. Help prepare new books and materials 
for circulation 

2. Help mend books 

3. Check in periodicals and newspapers and 
make them available 

4. Help plan and set up displays and bulle- 
tin boards 


absence or tardiness from 


library assistants do? 


5. Circulate books and other library ma- 
terials 

6. Help keep the library clean and attrac- 
tive 

7. Assist pupils who need help in using 
materials 


8. Type lists and library cards 

9. Help prepare statistical data 

10. Shelve books 

Il. Read shelves 

12. File cards 

13. Withdraw cards from 
discarded books 

14. Assist in assembling materials requested 
by teachers 

15. Assist in taking inventory 


What 


Opportunity to: 
Broaden one’s experience 
Render service to one’s school 
Explore library service as a vocation 
Develop one’s special abilities 
Have early access to new materials 
Become acquainted with all library mate- 


files for lost or 


rewards do library assistants receive? 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


ELEANOR ALEXANDER 


During the past few months as I 
have talked with and read letters from 
leaders in the Modern Language As- 
sociation, the National Science Teach- 
ers’ Association, and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
I have become increasingly aware of 
certain trends in the teaching of 
these subjects and their implication 
for school library service. 


In the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, a student becomes atuned to 
the language before he is permitted 
to read it. Obviously, with this 
method of instruction, books take 
second place in the list of supple- 
mentary materials to be supplied by 
the school library; tapes and record- 
ings head the list. The school library 
will have to house these materials, 
and provide listening areas. 


\fter comprehension and speaking 
skills are mastered, more attention 
is given to the reading skills. Then, 
there is a need for printed materials 
in the language itself—materials that 
employ usable and useful language. 
There is a decided lack of both audio 
and printed materials to be used in 
carrying out the objectives of modern 
language teachers; therefore, the na- 
tional association, through the assist- 
ance made possible by the National 
Defense Education Act, is trying to 
rectify the situation and also to pro- 
vide guidance to local school systems 
by setting up standards for selection. 


The experimental approach in the 
teaching of science is coming more 
to the front. At the elementary level, 
the science period is no longer just a 
reading period. The demand for 
books that tell “how” and that will 
develop a desire to find reasons ‘twhy” 
will increase. The school Library 
collection will of necessity be expand- 
ed to include more difficult books at 
each educational level due to more 
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intensified study now beginning in 
the primary grades. 

The discovery approach in teaching 
mathematics is becoming more evi- 
dent. It is a method of inquiry in 
which the student discovers relation- 
ships. The school library must pro- 
vide materials which take this view- 
point into consideration. 


Here, there is a movement toward 
increasing the use of books. At long 
last, more books are being provided 
which can be used advantageously to 
enrich the teaching of mathematics 
and to interest students in the subject. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has available excellent 
lists of sources. Lists prepared by the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science are especially 
helpful to high school libraries in ex- 
panding mathematics as well as sci- 
ence collections. In the near future, 
this Association will have available a 
basic booklist for elementary science 
(including mathematics) libraries. The 
AASL Elementary School Libraries 
Committee is serving in an advisory 
capacity to Dr. Hilary Deason, Di- 
rector of this project, to review this 
basic list and to set up policies which 
will be observed in providing travel- 
ing elementary science libraries to a 
selected group of schools throughout 
the nation. 

Realizing that school libraries, par- 
ticularly those which will have the 
opportunity to strengthen their mod- 
ern language, science, and mathe- 
matics collections under the _provi- 
sions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, need guidance in selecting 
materials, AASL is planning a pro- 
gram for the Washington Conference 
on “Strengthening School Libraries 
Through the NDA.” Specialists in 
these subjects in the U. S. Office of 
Education will participate in a panel 
discussion. 
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A.A.S.L. PROGRAM, WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


President, Elenora Alexander, Director of Library Service 
Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 
Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 - 6:30 P.M. 
Place—John Wesley Powell Auditorium, 2170 Florida Avenue, N.W. 


Reception and Tea—$1.50 


Thursday, June 25, 8:30 A.M. 
National Education Association Headquarters—Auditorium 
Presiding, Elenora Alexander, President 
Business Meeting 


Sym posium—Strengthening School Libraries through the National Defens 
Education Act 


Moderator—John Lorenz, Chief, Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education 


Science—Paul E. Blackwood, Specialist for Elementary Science, U. S. Office 
of Education 


Modern Language—Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist in Foreign Languages, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Mathematics—Daniel W. Snader, Specialist in Secondary School Mathe. 
matics, U. S. Office of Education 


Guidance—Frank L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance and Student Personnel, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 A.M. 
Place—Mayflower Hotel 
State Assembly Breakfast—$3.50 


Presiding, Mary K. Eakin, Chairman, State Assembly Committee 
Mary V. Gaver, Chairman, Standards Implementation Committee 


Implementation of the New Standards for School Libraries—France 
Henne, Co-Chairman, Committee for Revision of 1945 Standards 


Philosophy, Framework, and Highlights of the New Standards— 

Committee Members: 

Doris Holmes, Queens College, Representing ASCD 

Robert Amsden, Principal, Columbia High School, Maplewood, South 
Orange, New Jersey, representing NASSP 

Robert Isenberg, Assistant Director, Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, representing the Department 

Roll Call of State Assembly 


Meeting of State Assembly representatives 
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When the American Library Asso- 
ciation convenes in the national capi- 
tal on June 21, there will be a full 
program of information, business and 
entertainment to keep the delegates 
busy. Not least among the attractions 
will be the many opportunities for 
sightseeing expeditions. Hostesses at 
the Hospitality Lounge at the Shera- 
ton Park and Shoreham Hotels will 
be on hand to help arrange and plan 
individual and group sightseeing 
trips. 


Tea 


Members of AASL will find their 
meetings scheduled in varied and in- 
teresting places. A tea at the John 
Wesley Powell Auditorium in the 
vicinity of embassies on June 24 will 
be an important social event for 
school librarians. This building is the 
former home of Sumner Welles. The 
officers and executive secretary will 
be in the receiving line to greet the 
500 school librarians expected for this 
event. 


Business-Program Meeting 


Che Business-Program Meeting of 
the AASL will be held Thursday, 
June 25, from 8:30 A.M. to 12:00 
noon in the auditorium of the new 
headquarters building of the National 
Education Association. 

Business matters will be covered in 
a session presided over by Elenora 
\lexander, President of AASL, from 
8:30 to 10:30 A.M. 

The program topic—‘Strengthen- 
ing School Libraries through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act’’—will 
be explored by symposium. The mod- 
erator will be John Lorenz, Chief, 
Library Services Branch, U. S. Office 
of Education. Discussions will be led 
by several specialists from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

School librarians who attend the 
\ASL Business-Program meeting will 
be impressed with the functional 
beauty and nature of the NEA build- 
ing. Located at 16th and M Streets, 
May 
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N.W., the recently dedicated build- 
ing represents the culmination of edu- 
cators’ hopes and plans of many years’ 
standing. Constructed of blue-green 
glass and white marble at a cost of 
seven million dollars, the NEA build- 
ing is on Washington’s Avenue of the 
Presidents, five blocks from the White 
House and across from the headquar- 
ters of the National Geographic So- 
ciety. Within walking or short riding 
distance are many of Washington’s 
major tourist attractions: the White 
House, Capitol Hill, the Washington 
Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, 
Curtis - Lee Mansion, Pan - American 
Union, National Art Gallery, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Library -of Con- 
gress, Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Armed Forces Medical Library, Pen- 
tagon, Embassy Row, as well as a 
host of other attractions of equal in- 
terest but lesser magnitude. 
Washington is a unique city—dis- 
tinctively itself in comparison with 
other American cities. The new NEA 
building, in ‘structure, purpose and 
services, reflects the city’s uniqueness. 


State Assembly Breakfast 


The grand Ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel has been selected for the 
State Assembly Breakfast of the AASL 
on Friday, June 26, from 8:00 A.M. 
to 12:00 Noon. 


Mary K. Eakin, Chairman of the 
State Assembly Committee, and Mary 
V. Gaver, Chairman of the Standards 
Implementation Committee, will pre- 
side. A discussion of the implementa- 
tion of the New Standards for School 
Libraries will be given by Frances 
Henne, Co-Chairman, Committee for 
Revision of 1945 Standards. The 
philosophy, framework and highlights 
of the new standards will be given by 
the committee members: Doris 
Holmes, Queens College; Robert 
Amsden, Principal, Columbia High 
School, Maplewood, South Orange, 
New Jersey; and Robert Isenberg, As- 
sistant Director, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA. 
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BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The 
SPRING 1959 3 glee 
LISTEN TO c THE GOEDEN _f[sembl: 
MY SEASHELL TOMBO Alo 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED —_ : 
by Charlotte Steiner — by H. Tom Hall sausu 
Ages 3-6. [REINFORCED] $3.25 =~ Ages 6-9. [REINFORCED] | flower 
contai 
THE COOKING MUGGSY oratio: 
BOOK ° our co 
; by Marion Holland ie 5 
by Betty Miles Illustrated by THERESA SHERMAQ 
Illustrated by yo LOWREY Aves 6-8 [REINFORCED] $25 of im] 
Ages 3-6. [REINFORCED] $2.75 . — s : eign 
ment 
THE PONY TAIL THE DOLL _" 
THAT GREW | OF LILAC VALLEY}|*’ ° 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED by Cora Cheney Sales 
by Winifred Bromhall Illustrated by CAROL BEECH 
Ages 4-7. [REINFORCED] $2.75 k Ages 8-11. $2) 


JACK<AND\ THE’ BEANSTALK Ah 


+ by Walter déla Mare 





Il}ustrated.by JOSEPH LOW Make 
All Ages. [REINFORCED] $3.00 Miss BI 
THE STORY OF SOUND 
THE PLATYPUS et AND ULTRASONIC 
by Alfred G. Milotte » by Robert Irving 
Illustrated by Illustrated by 
HELEN DAMROSCH TEE-VAN LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 Ages 10 up. $2) 
RANCH FREDERICK Name 
BY THE SEA DOUGLASS 
by Helen Oakley Slave-Fighter-Freeman |. | 
Illustrated by CHARLES GEER by Arna Bontemps ia 
Ages 10-14. $3.00, , Illustrated by HARPER JOHNSO 
TALES ; Ages 10-14. $B cit, 
TOLD AGAIN CAPTURE AT SEA '*«s 
by Walter de la Mare by Audrey Beyer 
Illustrated by ALAN HOWARD Illustrated by H. TOM HALL 
All Ages. $3.00 Ages 9-12. ee 
Tic 
Hos 
Illustration from JACK AND THE BEANST be 
ys All nonxzol BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE are bound in cloth. * ae 





ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher,501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 - 
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There will be a Roll Call of State ing distance of many interesting spots, 
\ssembly and a meeting of State As- including the White House, St. John’s 
sembly representatives. Church, Corcoran Gallery of Art, and 

Along with this impressive program, many embassies. 
members of AASL will enjoy a deli- aarti 








TED} ious breakfast in an atmosphere of 
unusual interest. At the time the May- Booth A-18 
| $34 flower Hotel was opened in 1925 it (West Lobby Mezzanine) 
contained more gold leaf in its dec- ee a ue Par 
orations than any other building in . Pick up tickets for the tea and 
our country. Its one thousand rooms State Assembly Breakfast in this 
have housed and entertained persons booth. a8 : 
“fof importance of this and many for- Remember to visit other booths in 
| $23 eign countries. Since its establish- both the commercial and professional 


EY 


ECH 
$2) 


ment every president of the United areas. 

States has visited there either offici- AASL will have an exhibit of school 
ally or unofficially. Situated at the library materials and a_ hospitality 
corner of Connecticut Avenue and De- _ booth in the professional exhibit area 
Sales Street, N.W., it is within walk- at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
RESERVATION BLANK 


Make checks payable to AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and mail by June 10 to 
Miss Blanche Helm; 6 East Nelson Avenue; Alexandria, Virginia 


) ‘Tea, John Wesley Powell Auditorium 
2170 Florida Avenue, N.W. 


ICS Wednesday, June 24, 4:30-6:30 P.M. $1.50 


) State Assembly Breakfast 
Mayflower Hotel 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 A.M. $3.50 

HER 

$9 

Name 

an Schoo 
S 
NSO 

$308 ci Zone State 


EA Tickets will not be mailed out but may be picked up at the A.A.S.L. Hospitality Lounge. 


{ALL Local Planning Committees 


of 
m Local Chairman Miss Gladys Miller. 


Ticket Reservations: Miss Blanche Helm. 
Hospitality and Exhibits: Mrs. Frances Parrish, Mrs. Bettina McKinnell. 
irrangements for Business Meeting: Miss Carolyn Sugars. 


ANST a “i tance 
Arrangements for Tea: Mrs. Elva Smith. 
State Assembly Breakfast: Mrs. Adelaide von Alven, Chairman, Miss Miriam Bowman, 
Mrs. Ada Brown, Mrs. Kitty Coiner, Mrs. Helen Gardner, Miss Martha Powell, Mrs. Kate 
Williams. 
k 22 


Publicity: Mrs. Maude Walling, Chairman, Miss Eleanore King, Mrs. Mildred Smith. 
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Program Co-sponsored 
By A.A.S.L. 


During the Washington Conference, 
a one-day symposium on the new 
standards for undergraduate library 
education will be held at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel on Tuesday, June 23. 
Programmed by the Library Educa- 
tion Division, the symposium will be 
co-sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, the Li- 
brary Administration Division’s Per- 
sonnel Administration Section, the 
Association of American Library 
Schools, the Teacher Education Sec- 
tion of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, and the LED 
Teachers Section. 

Beginning at 10:00 A.M., the morn- 
ing discussion will center on the new 
standards and guide in relation to 
national accrediting agencies. The 
afternoon panel, beginning at 2:00 
P.M., will focus on the implications 
of the new standards for the fifth year 
library schools, library personnel of- 
ficers, and state accrediting agencies. 
The 12 o’clock luncheon will feature 
an address relating to the theory and 
philosophy of accreditation, by Wil- 
liam K. Selden, Executive Secretary, 
National Commission on Accrediting. 
Participants in the panels will in- 
clude: Mary Gaver, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; Nancy Jane Day, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Carolyn Whitenack, Pur- 
due University; Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago; Mary Huber, Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; Irving Verschoor, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y. Moderators will be Mrs. Frances 
Spain, and Lester Asheim. 





(Continued from Page 14) 


rials and how to use them 

Experience interesting field trips and so- 
cial functions 

Receive recognition for service by means 
of a club pin upon recommendation by 
the Library Club committee 
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Directions for the performance of 
duties are explained in detail. The 
handbook also includes a list of com. 
monly used library terms which stv 
dent library assistants should know, 

A special feature is a self evaluation 
sheet to be used later in the year, 
This helps the assistant to take st 
of himself and encourages him to i 
prove. 


How good an assistant am I? 











Name = Date 

1. Do I report for duty promptly? 

2. Do I work faithfully? __ 

3. Do I listen to directions? 

4. Do I serve willingly and cheerfully?__ 
5. Do I observe all library regulations?__ 
6. Do I complete my assignments and clean 


up before the end of the period 
7. Am I neat 
8. Do I ask for special library privileges 








9. Do I volunteer for additional duties?__ 





10. Do I make suggestions for improvements 
in the library? 

11. Do I try to interest my friends in i 
brary materials? 

12. Do I ask for assistance when I’m not 
sure of the correct way to perform i 
duty? 
Suggestions or comments: 














The librarian conducts a workshop 
early in the school year, using the 
handbook as a tool for training assist 
ants. Club members prepare programs, 
comprising topics such as: librarian 
ship as a profession, improvement of 
library service, and how a book 
made. Book contests, charades, drama 
tizations from books, field trips anda 
Christmas luncheon make up the ae 
tivities. Evaluation of the year’s a¢ 
tivities is made at an important se 
sion late in the school year. 

Students attracted to a Library Club 
are very willing workers, eager to per 
form services for their school. 

“I should think everyone would 
want to be a librarian. It’s so mudi 
fun. That’s what I really want to be 
A librarian!” 


School Libraries 
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As the school year nears an end, 
chool librarians are preparing for 
summer soma positions, traveling, 

: or simply recu- 
perating from the 
heavy load of 
work placed up- 
on them the past 
season. It is 
hoped that many 
of you will in- 
clude the Wash- 

June 21-27, in 
There are impor- 


Conference, 


ington 
your summer plans. 
tant and interesting meetings sched- 


uled for school librarians who work 
with children and young people. With 
an efficient committee, under the 
chairmanship of Gladys Miller, AASL 
activities have been carefully planned. 

There can never be a period in this 
position, it seems, when your execu- 
tive secretary does not mention that 
it has been a “busy time.” Staff re- 
sponsibilities are heavy in the spring 
in connection with elections, confer- 
ence planning, budget, etc. 

The travel schedule included a trip 
to California during the first ten days 
in March in order to attend the an- 
nual conference of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of NEA 
and to fulfill speaking engagements 
at U.S.C., and in Los Angeles and 
Long Beach. AASL sponsored an ex- 
hibit in the commercial area at the 
DESP conference, supplied school li- 
brary consultants in the Information 
Center and planned a “Meet the Au- 
thor” program. All of these activities 
were under the able direction of 
Elizabeth Williams and her library 
staff for the Angeles Public 
Schools. As the principal speaker on 
the author program, Frances Clarke 
Sayers spoke convincingly to an andi- 
ence of nearly 500 on the topic “The 
Ultimate Concern” (of educators is 
reading). Fifteen authors of children’s 
books were introduced, spoke briefly 


Los 
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and then chatted informally at tables 
where their books were displayed. 

It was a stimulating trip and a 
privilege for your executive secretary 
to visit school libraries in Los Angeles 
and Long Beach and to meet many 
fine librarians. Both Elizabeth Wil- 
liams and Lois Fannin are doing out- 
standing work in their respective 
cities. During this same period a num- 
ber of AASL members, including our 
president and vice president, were 
attending the ASCD conference in 
Cincinnati, where Margaret Rehring 
had planned an excellent program 
meeting and arranged for school li- 
brary consultants in the ALA Publish- 
ing Department booth. 

In April your executive secretary 
addressed the Elementary School Li- 
braries Section of the Catholic Library 
Association in Chicago. Then on April 
10 she flew to Seattle to speak briefly 
at the luncheon meeting at the 
WSSLA spring conference the follow- 
ing day in Renton. Several days were 
spent attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of NEA, partici- 
pating on a panel on the National 
Defense Education Act and speaking 
in a group meeting. A final talk was 
given in ‘Tacoma to school librarians 
and principals before leaving for St. 
Louis and the weekend conference of 
the Illinois Association of School Li- 
brarians. As the Friday dinner speaker 
and moderator for the Saturday morn- 
ing session, other responsibilities were 
fulfilled. 

A delightful weekend in early May 
was spent in Montana as the guest of 
the Montana Association of School 
Librarians, a group newly formed this 
past year, and as the speaker at a yd 
eral session of the MLA. 

Work on the standards, on activi- 
ties related to the NDEA, the fall is- 
sue of the NASSP Bulletin on school 
libraries (editor, Laura Martin) NEA 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Send Nominations for 
Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 
The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 

was established in 1954 as an ALA 
award to be given each five years to 
an author or illustrator whose works, 
published in the United States, have 
made a substantial and lasting con- 
tribution to literature for children. 
The Children’s Services Division se- 
lects the winner of the award in a 
vote of its membership on nomina- 
tions made by CSD membership and 
others. The Wilder Medal designed 
by Garth Williams will be given for 


the second time at the 1960 ALA 
Conference in Montreal. 
Nominations of candidates to be 


included on the ballot for selection 
of the 1960 recipient of the Wilder 
Award are now in order. They should 
be sent before June 1, 1959, to Wilder 
Award Committee chairman, Rose- 
mary E. Livsey, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles 17, California. 

Members of CSD are urged to dis- 
cuss possible nominees at every op- 
portunity and to send in the results. 
Nominations from groups of elemen- 
tary school and children’s librarians 
will be welcomed. Only CSD mem- 
bers will receive the Wilder Award 
ballot. 

The work of the author or artist 
may be in one subject field or in vari- 
ous fields. It may be either fiction or 
non-fiction or both. No limitation is 
set as to the span of years over which 
the candidate shall have worked but 
his total contribution must be taken 
into account in making the award. It 
is desirable that the candidate be liv- 
ing but this is not inherent in the 
terms of the award. The Committee 
will withhold the award if the mem- 
bership vote shows no clear majority. 

The Laura Ingalls Wilder Com- 
mittee is made up of Mary K. Eakin, 
Marion Herr, Isabella Jinnette, Geor- 
giana Maar, Effie Lee Morris and 
Rosemary Livsey, Chairman. 

Who is your choice for the Wilder 
Award? Send your nomination to 
Miss Livsey by June 1. 








This Is For You 


if you are 
A Grade School Librarian 
A High School Librarian 
if you have 
A Classroom Library 


The Juvenile Supplement 
of 
VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE 
can be yours for $14.36 


What does this give you? 


In 24 issues per year, we evalu- 
ate about 1000 titles, from Picture 
Books to Adult titles appropri- 
‘ate for the upper teens. Except 
for Picture Books we are sub- 
stantially ahead of publication 
dates in our reports. 


We keep your needs in mind: 


Interest levels 
Age levels 
Problem readers 
Basic values 
Quality 
We do not overlook 


School curricula 
Home reading 


Typography 
Illustrations 
Binding 
A complete service in book 
selection, tested over 25 years. 
Write for a sample: 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE 


317 W. 4th St. NYC 14 
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Elizabeth George Speare and Bar- 
bara Cooney have been named as 
winners of this year’s Newbery and 
Caldecott medals for the most distin- 
suished books for children published 
inthe United States during 1958. The 
announcement came from the New 
York office of Mr. Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, donor of the medals on March 
0, and was made by Mrs. Carolyn 
W. Field, chairman of Newbery-Cal- 
decott Committee. 

The Newbery Medal, given annu- 
ally for thirty-seven years to the most 
distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for boys and girls, was 
won by Mrs. Speare for The Witch of 
Blackbird Pond published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. The twenty- 
second Caldecott Medal for the most 
outstanding American picture bgok 
of the year was won by Barbara 
Cooney for Chanticleer and the Fox 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

The medals will be presented to 
the winners at the Newbery-Caldecott 
banquet Tuesday, June 23, at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., during the American Library 
\ssociation Convention. 

Mrs. Speare was born and brought 
up in Melrose, Mass., and received 
her B.A. and M.A. degrees from Bos- 
ton University. As a New Englander 
she has a basic sympathy and under- 
standing for the Puritan character, 
and her own love for history and 
biography provided a natural back- 
ground for her prize-winning book, 
The Witch of Blackbird Pond. The 
setting of the story is Wethersfield, 
Conn., where Mrs. Speare now lives; 
the time is 1687; and the heroine is 
Kit, a gay sixteen-year-old who comes 
from the Barbadoes to make _ her 
home with relatives in the Puritan 
community. In that day, becausé it 
was generally accepted that one could 
become a witch by association, Kit’s 
lriendship with old Hannah leads her 
into serious trouble. When Hannah is 
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accused as a witch and escapes, the 
wrath of the community falls on Kit. 
Two witches were actually tried in 
Wethersfield during Puritan days— 
one was hanged and the other de- 
ported, and it was in the town records 
that Mrs. Speare found the text of 
the indictment and the tests she uses 
in her book. Her first-hand experi- 
ence with her own teen-age children 
and the students she had in her Eng- 
lish classes has kept her in close touch 
with young people and helped her 
achieve the perfect combination of 
suspense and romance they want in 
historical novels. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award 
are: Natalie Savage Carlson, The 
Family Under the Bridge, Harper; 
Meindert De Jong, Along Came a 
Dog, Harper; Francis Kalnay, Chu- 
caro, Harcourt; William O. Steele, 
The Perilous Road, Harcourt. 

Barbara Cooney, who won the Cal- 
decott medal, was born in Brooklyn 
and spent her childhood on Long Is- 
land and in Maine. She was educated 
in the Great Neck Preparatory School, 
Briarcliff, Smith College, and the Art 
Students League of New York. After 
various experiences, including WAAC, 
farming, and running a _ children’s 
camp, she is now settled with her 
four children in Pepperell, Mass., 
where her husband Dr. Talbot Por- 
ter, is a general practitioner. During 
the past eleven years she has done 
illustrations for various magazines and 
anthologies, and has illustrated thirty- 
five books. Chanticleer and the Fox 
is her adaptation of Chaucer’s Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale. She studied the treas- 
ured illuminated manuscripts at the 
Cloisters, the Morgan Library, and 
the New York Public Library for 
background and atmosphere of the 
period as well as for the richness of 
her colors. Her own herb garden pro- 
vided living copy for the plants she 
scattered over the pages and a neigh- 
bor loaned chickens to model for the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Materials Available from the 
A.A.S.L. Office 


(Free unless otherwise indicated) 
Statements 
AASL’s Philosophy of School Libraries as 
Instructional Materials Centers 
School Library Bill of Rights 
Library Services Act and School Libraries 
Bibliographies 
Elementary School Libraries 
Instruction in the Use of the Library 
Planning School Library Quarters 
Student Library Assistants 
Leaflets and Pamphlets 
AASL Membership leaflet—“You Will 
Want to Belong to the AASL” 
“Aids in Selection of Materials for Chil- 
dren and Young People” 
Single copies free. Multiple copies sold 
by the ALA Pub. Dept. 
ALA BULLETIN, Feb. reprint: 
1955—“How Effective Are Our School 
Libraries?” 
1957—“The Modern Reading Program 
and the School Library” 
1958—“The School Library and_ the 
Gifted Child” 
1959—“School and Public Library Rela- 


tionships” 
“Every Child Needs a School Library,” } 
Mary Gaver 
Single copies free. Multiple copies so 
by the ALA Pub. Dept. 
“Housing the School Library” 
“How to Start an Elementary School Ij 
brary” , 
“Let’s Do a Little Arithmetic and Figu§ The n 
in the Elementary School Library” the Ame 
Single copies free. Multiple copies sol@jans, a 
by the ALA Pub. Dept. 
“Library Opportunities in the Natio 
Defense Education Act of 1958” 
Library Services’’ (Shortened title fa the A 
NEA study on,“Secondary-School Teac 
and Library Services’) and exte 
Overview as a mea 
Single copies free; multiple copies | program. 
cents each; 100 or more, 10% discoun§ The 
Study guide gram shz 
5 cents each; 100 or more, 10°% ditfother lil 
count. concerne 
“School Activities and the Library” youth. 
Single copies only. Multiple copig’ The A 
from the ALA Pub. Dept. rians sha 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 1. Pla 
Quarterly publication sent to member ser 
Back copies sell for 50 cents each. ten 
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A Special Interest group at work during the fall 1958 annual work conference of Distri¢ «hool | 
VIII, Alabama School Librarians Association, held at Florence State College. The theme this member 


year was: Reference Books: Evaluaiton, Selection, Acquisition, Use. 
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Article I. NAME 


The name of this organization shall be 
the American Association of School Libra- 
rans, a division of the American Library 
\ssociation, 


Article II 


The American Association of School Libra 
ians Shall be interested in the improvement 
und extension of library services in schools 
4a means of strengthening the educational 
program. 

[he Association recognizes that this pro- 
gram Shall be developed in cooperation with 


PURPOSE 


ther library and educational organizations 
oncerned with the welfare of children and 
outh 

The American Association of School Libra 


ans shall accept specific responsibilities for: 





s 
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1. Planning of programs of study and 
service for the improvement and ex 
tension of library services in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as a means 
of strengthening the educational pro- 
gram 

2. Stimulation of continuous study and 
research to improve standards and pro- 
cedures in the school library field and 
to establish criteria of evaluation. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units 
within the American Library Associa- 


tion in areas of mutual concern. 


4. Representation and interpretation of 
the need for and function of school 
libraries to other educational and lav 


groups. 

5. Stimulation of professional growth, im 
provement of the status of school libra- 
rians, and encouragement of partici- 
pation by members in appropriate type- 
of-activity divisions 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for 
improvement and extension of service 
in the school library when such proj- 
ects are beyond the scope of type-of- 
activity divisions, after specific av- 
proval by the American Library <Asso- 
ciation Council. 


Article III. MEMBERSHIP 
Sec. 1. Regular Members. Any member of 
he American Library Association may be- 


come a member of the American Association 
School Librarians by designating this 
membership when he pays his dues. ’ 


sec. 2. Honorary Members. Persons who 
lave made a distinguished contribution to 


“hool library services and who are honorary 


members of the American Library Associa- 
ton may be elected to honorary member- 
ship in the American Association of School 


May 1959 


PROPOSED BYLAWS 


\ssociation of School Librarians 
American Library Association 


Librarians by vote of the Board of Directors, 


confirmed by two-thirds of the members 
voting. 

Sec. 3. Life Members. Any life member 
of the American Library Association may be- 


come a life member of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians by designating 
this membership in accordance with the By- 


laws of the American Library Association. 
Article IV. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sec. 1. Members. The Board of Directors 


shall be composed of the officers of the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
the past president, the regional representa- 


tives, the American Library Association 
councilors elected upon nomination of this 
division, the chairman of each section and 
the executive secretary. The councilors and 


the executive secretary shall be without vote. 
The editor of School Libraries shall be an 
ex-officio member with the privilege of at- 
tending all meetings of the Board at the 
midwinter and annual conferences. 

Sec. 2. Duties. The Board of Directors 
shall carry out the pcelicies established by the 
members. Any action of the Board may be 
reconsidered by the membership. 

Sec. 3. Reports. The Board of Directors 
shall report matters on which it takes action 
to the membership at the business meetings 
of the American Association of School Li 
brarians. It shall publish a summary report 
of all action in the next issue of School 
Libraries, the official publication of the As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies. If the office of the 
president becomes vacant, the vice-president 
shall become president and shall serve as 
president to the end of his elected term. The 
Board of Directors shall appoint an interim 
vice-president to serve until the next annual 
business meeting. The Board of Directors 
shall have the power to fill all other vacan- 
cies, and each appointee shall serve to com- 
plete the unexpired term. 

Sec. 5. Meetings. Meetings of the Board 
of Directors shall be held as part of the an- 
nual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, during the midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association Council 
and at other times at the call of the presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. A majority of the voting 
members of the Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


Article V. OFFICERS 
Sec. |. Officers. The officers of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians shall 


be president, vice-president, recording secre- 
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tary, treasurer, and executive secretary. The 
term of office for each elected officer shall 
be one year except for the treasurer who is 
elected for a term of three years. 

Sec. 2. Duties. The officers shall perform 
the duties related to their offices and such 
other assignments as are delegated to them 
by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. The president shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association and of the Board 
of Directors. He shall appoint the members 
of standing and special committees, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Directors. 
He shall serve as an ex-officio member of 21! 
committees with the right to vote only in 
case of a tie. He shall perform other duties 
designated by the membership or the Board 
of Directors and represent, or designate rep- 
resentation, of the Association to other or- 
ganizations. He shall report annually to the 
membership. 

Sec.. 4. The past president shall serve as 
chairman of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee of the Association. 

Sec. 5. The vice-president shall be presi- 
dent-elect and shall perform the duties of 
the president in the absence or incapacity of 
the president. He is in charge of the program 
meetings of the Association. 

Sec. 6. The recording secretary shall be 
responsible for the minutes of all business 
meetings of the Association including the 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer shall receive a record 
of funds allocated to the Association by the 
American Library Association. He shall serve 
as a member of the Association’s Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee and shall 
make a financial report to the members an- 
nually. 

Sec. 8. The executive secretary of the As- 
sociation shall be appointed by the Executive 
Director of the American Library Associa- 
tion with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association 
and the concurrence of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association of School 
Librarians. It shall be the duty of the execu- 
live secretary to administer the policies of 
the Association under the direction of the 
president. He shall be responsible for the 
operation of the offices of the Association 
and shall keep the president and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors informed of 
all important matters. 


Article VI. 
REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 1. The membership of the Associa- 
tion shall elect one representative from each 
of the geographical regions which have been 
established by the Association. They shall be 
nominated by the Nominating Committee 
and shall serve as members of the Board of 
Directors. j 

Sec. 2. The representatives shall be elected 
for overlapping terms of two years. 
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Article VII. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION § Sec. 1. 
COUNCILORS {ssociati 





Sec. 1. Representation from this Associa — 
tion to the American Library Associatiog y= pas 
Council shall be in accordance with the p gy 
visions of the Bylaws of the American Lj ad 
brary Association. pointed 

Y f the F 
Article VIII. STATE ASSEMBLY terms of 
reappoin 


Sec. 1. Membership. The State Assemblfiference 





shall be composed of the presiding officer o§PEBCO 
delegates of school library organizations, offerms. 
school library sections of other organization’ The st 
which represent a state, territory, provinagfollowin; 
or region. Any school library group in sudficommitt 
a geographical locality may apply to th Arct 
president of the American Association ¢ Byla 
School Librarians for representation in thy Con 
State Assembly; or, if no such application j Elec 
received, the president of the Associatioj Non 
may appoint a representative from a lo Prof 
cality to serve. All members of the Stat Sche 
Assembly shall be members of the America Stat 
Association of School Librarians and qualif The s 
fied to represent school library interests at #{ollowin; 
state-wide level. of the A 
Sec. 2. The Young People’s Section of th Awa 
Canadian Library Association may be repre Eler 
sented in the Assmbly by a school libraria Exh 
authorized to represent the Section. Gro 
Sec. 3. Purpose. The State Assembly shal Imp 
serve as a channel of communication betwees L 
the Board of Directors of the Associatiog Inst 
and the local organizations represented in th inte 
Assembly. pret 
Sec. 4. Meetings. The State Assembh ee 
shall meet at the annual conference of th Fe 
American Library Association. Star 
Sec. 5. The chairman of the State - Stuc 
sembly Committee shall be the chairman 0 ¢.. 
the State Assembly. Communications be wy 


tween the Board of Directors of the Associz the pres 
tion and the State Assembly shall be chan§¢ pie, 


nelled through the State Assembly Com ship. TI 
mittee. SS Rahs 
° ‘ eae _ Director 

Article IX. SECTIONS ayy 

Sec. 1. Any group of at least twenty-fivggand dut 


mined | 
fined in 
office of 


members of the division which represents 
field of activity distinct from the gene 
interest of the Association, but within th 
field of interest, may organize a section upol of the 
recommendation of the Board of Director shall be 
and the approval of the membership. ning of 

Sec. 2. Each section may establish its owl 
Bylaws in keeping with the Bylaws of thi 
Association and with the approval of thi Sec. 1 
Board of Directors. the Ass¢ 

Sec. 3. Sections may be discontinued up with thi 
recommendation of the Board of Directom Library 
and the approval of the membership. Sec. 2 

Sec. 4. The chairman of each section shall the pres 
be a voting member of the Board of Di shall be 
rectors. member 
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Article X. 


Sec. 1. The committees of the American 
ssociation of School Librarians shall be es- 
ablished by the Board of Directors of the 
\ssociation by authurity of the membership. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. The mem- 
pers of the standing committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the president, with the approval 
of the Board of Directors, for over-lapping 
ierms Of three years with the possibility of 
reappointment for one additional term. Con- 
ference Program, Election, Nominating and 
PEBCO committees are named for one year 
jerms. 

The standing committees shall include the 
following operational and administrative 
committees: 

Archives 

Bylaws 

Conference Program 

Elections 

Nominating 

Program Evaluation and Budget 
School Libraries Editorial 

State Assembly Planning 

[The standing committees shall include the 
following which carry forward the program 
f the Association: 

Awards and Scholarships 

Elementary School Libraries 

Exhibits 

Grolier—Americana Scholarships 

Improvement and Extension of 

Library Service 

Instructional Materials 

International Relations 

Professional Relations 

Professional Status and Growth 

Publications 

Secondary School Libraries 

Standards 

Student Assistants 
Sec. 3. Special Committees. Special com- 

may be established at any time by 

the president with the approval of the Board 
Directors or by request of the member- 
ship. The life of the special committee shall 
¢ limited to two years unless the Board of 
Directors shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 4. Duties. The powers 
ind duties of each committee shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors and de- 
fined in written form and recorded in the 
ffice of the Association. One or more copies 
of the powers and duties of a committee 
shall be given to the chairman at the begin- 
ning of his service. 


COMMITTEES 


School 


mittees 


Powers and 


Article XI. 


Sec. 1. The annual business meeting ~ of 
the Association shall be held in conjunction 
with the annual conference of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by 
the president or the Board of Directors and 
shall be called upon petition of one hundred 
members who represent a cross section of the 


MEETINGS 
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membership. At least one month’s notice of 
a special meeting shall be given to the mem- 
bership and no business shall be transacted 
which is not included in the notice. 


Sec. 3. One hundred members of the As- 
sociation shall constitute a quorum. 
Sec. 4. Program meetings shall be open 


to all members of the American Library As- 
sociation who are interested in the work of 
this Association. 

Article XII. 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
Sec. 1. Balloting by Mail. Elections shall 
be conducted annually by mail. Ballots shall 
be mailed to each member in good standing 
at least six weeks prior to the annual busi- 

ness meeting. 


Sec. 2. Nominating Committee. A com- 
mittee of at least three members shall be 
appointed by the vice-president from the 


list of names submitted by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the midwinter meeting. No mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors shall be a 
member of the Nominating Committee and 
no member shall serve on the Nominating 
Committee for two consecutive years. 


Sec. 3. Nominations. The Nominating 
Committee reports shall be announced at 
least four months before the annual meet- 


ing. Ballots shall include the names of at 
least two candidates for each office, as sub- 
mitted by the Nominating Committee. The 
names of any candidates who may be named 
by petition, signed by twenty-five members 
and filed, with the written consent of the 
nominee, in the Association office at least 
three months prior to the date of the annual 
business meeting shall be added to the offi- 
cial ballot. 

Sec. 4. Vote Required. A plurality of all 
legal votes cast shall be necessary to elect a 
candidate. In the case of a tie the winner 
shall be determined by lot by the Elections 
Committee. 


Article XIII. 


Sec. 1. Amendments to the Bylaws shall 
be proposed by the Committee on Bylaws, 
with the approval of the Board of Directors 
or by petition signed by at least twenty-five 
members. 


AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 2. These Bylaws may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the voting members at 
the annual business meetings of the Ameri- 
can Library Association provided the pro- 
posed amendments have been published in 
the official organ of the Association at least 
one month before the date of voting. 

Article XIV. 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Sec. 1. The rules of procedure as stated in 
Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in the 
latest edition, shall govern this division in all 
cases to which they are applicable and in 








which they are not inconsistent with the By- 
laws or special rules of order of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. February 1959 





(Continued from Page 11) 

Robinson, Thomas R., Trigger John’s Son 
(New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1949) 
Adopted child; problems in social adjust- 
ment in school and community; under- 
standing own capabilities better. 

Stolz, Mary S., The Day and the Way We Met 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956) 
Learning to live in the family; family re- 
sponsibilities; brother-sister relationships; 
problems in social adjustment; under- 
standing own capabilities better. 

Taylor, Sydney, All-of-a-kind Family 
(Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Company, 
1951) 

Brother-sister and family relationships; 

understanding attitudes and expectations 

of cultural groups; understanding own 
capabilities better. 

rreffinger, Carolyn, Li Lun, Lad of Courage 
(Nshville: Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 
1947) 

Understanding own capabilities better; 
parent-child relationships. 

Weber, Lenora M., Leave it to Beany 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1956) 

Brother-sister relationships; understanding 
our own capabilities better. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


THAT HEAL 


By MILLICENT E. SELSAM 


healing power, beginning with herbs used 
long ago and ending with the powerful 
plant-derived drugs of today. A list of 
curative plants and their scientific names 
adds to the usefulness of this absorbing 
_ book. Cloth. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 -—— 


Wheelwright, Jere H., Gentlemen, Hush! 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948) 
Problems in social adjustment; understand. 
ing own capabilities better. 

Yates, Elizabeth, Amos Fortune, Free Man 
(New York: Aladdin Books, 1950) 
Problems in social adjustment; under 
standing attitudes of cultural group. 





(Continued from Page 21) 
departmental status, uses and circe 
lation of materials on the NEA Re 
search Study, compiling lists and 
shipping materials to various educa 
tion exhibits—all were additional ac 
tivities. 

Membership in AASL is increasing! 
Bring a new member with you t 
Washington! 

(Continued from Page 23) 
main characters. She is an artist who 
works in all media. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott medal 
are: Antonio Frasconi, The Hous 
that Jack Built, Harcourt; Maurice 
Sendak, What Do You Say, Dear? b 
Sesyle Joslin, Scott; Taro Yashima, 
Umbrella, Viking. 








Illustrated by KATHLEEN ELGIN 


The fascinating story of plants possessing 
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Two Books for Brotherhood 

ircu 

Re 

ad BEHIND THE SHADOWS 

1 ac ZUNI MASKS INTO MIST 

sing! 3y VAL GENDRON. “Members of By ELLEN TURNGREN. “Swed- 

1 te a Boy Scout troop achieve deep ish immigrants making their place 
respect for Indian culture through in the new land—Minnesota in 
their serious study of Indian life the 1800’s—are pictured with in- 
for an extensive group project.” sight and understanding.” (1958) 

wh 1958) Ages 11-14. Illustrated. $3.00 Ages 12-15. With Decorations. $3.00 
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Revised Edition of This Widely Used Human History 


THE PAGEANT OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


Illustrated with photogravures and maps 


In this informal, but very informa- 


tive book Anne Peck tells the story 


of South America From the Inca 


dynasty, through the growth of the 
colonial empire to the day of inde 
pendent nations, the storv unfolds. 
Of special interest is the stress placed 
upon the cultural developments in 
the arts, the crafts, and in literature.” 
W. P. SEARS in Education. 
Chapters and Pan 


on culture 


American relations call attention te 


elements of southern civilization 


which should be recognized as im- 


portant."—SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
in The Churchman. 
“For the casual reader, the story 


moves entertainingly; for the more 
serious student basic questions are 
posed which may excite to furthe1 
broadening reading. Definitely rec 
ommended for grades eight through 
twelve."-—EDMUND W. KEARNEY 
in Chicago Schoois Journal. 

All ages. $6.00 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


1959 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 


N.Y. 














Interesting Adult Books of 
1958 Recommended For 
Young People 


The Book Selection Committee of the A.L.A. 
Young Adult Services Division, H. Jane 
Manthorné, Boston (Mass.) Public Library, 
Chairman. 


Abandon Ship! Death of the USS. In- 
dianapolis by Richard F. Newcomb. How a 
twelve minute disaster at sea stretched into 


davs of human suffering and years of investi- 
gation. Holt. 


Admiral Hornblower in the West Indies 
by Cecil Scott Forester. Hurricanes and _ pi- 
rates are no match for the dauntless mariner 
as he sails the Caribbean. Little. 


Aku-Aku, 
thor 


the Secret of Easter Island by 
Heyerdahl. Despite native taboos and 
superstitions, the famous skipper devotes his 
sleuthing to ancient statues and sculptures. 
Rand McNally. 


tnd Promenade Home by Agnes DeMille. 
\ war-bride’s loneliness and a dancer's ar- 
listery are revealed in the choreographer’s 
sequel to Dance to the Piper. Little. 


Anne 


Frank: a Portrait in Courage by 
Ernest 


Schnabel. Here is Anne in school, in 
hiding, and in concentration camps as more 
than forty people piece together their mem- 
ories of the ill-fated diarist. Harcourt. 


Come North With Me, an Autiobiography 
By Bernt Balchen. Companion to Byrd and 
Amundsen, a modern Viking remembers dra- 
matic moments as aviator, explorer, and ad- 
venturer, Dutton. 


The Edge of Tomorrw by Thomas A. 
Dooley. A group of medical missionaries 
fight disease and communism in the village 


of Laos, five miles fiom the border of Red 
China. Farrar. 
The Fastest Man Alive by Frank Kendall 


Everest and John Guenther. As test pilot of 
jet planes and experimental rocket ships, the 
author conveys the thrills of supersonic 
flights. Dutton. 


Inside Russia Today by John Gunther. 
Ihe renowned “inside” reporter lifts the 
iron curtain to show the U-.S.S.R. since 
Stalin’s death. Harper. 
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The Land 
Labrador by 


God Gave to Cain; a Novel of 


Hammond Innes. In_ respons 
to a mysterious S.O.S., lan Ferguson se 
forth on a dangerous quest. Knopf. 


Masters of Deceit; the Story of Comme 
nism in America and How to Fight It by 
John Edgar Hoover. The chief of the F. B.] 
defines the menace, its methods and mem 
bership. Holt 


Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris by Paul Gallico 


Delightful modern fairy story of a Londo 


charladv who covets a Dior dress. Double 
day. 

Night March by Bruce Lancaster. Tw 
Yankee cavalry officers escape notoriou 
Libby Prison through the Union under 
ground. Little 

North From Rome by Helen MaclInnes 


The scream of a leads an Americat 
in Rome on a path of intrigue and violence 
Harcourt. 


woman 


On My Own by Eleanor Roosevelt. With 
honesty and charm Mrs. Roosevelt recall 
her activities since her husband’s death 
Harper. 

The Other Side of the Sky by Arthur 


Charles Clarke. A Tibetan monastery, space 
stations, and stellar outposts play a part in 
this imaginative medley of fiction 
tales. Harcourt 


science 


Reveille for a Persian Village by Najmeb 
Najafi and Helen Hinckley. The American 
educated author of Persia is My Heart re 
turns to help her village people. Harper. 


Stride Toward Freedom; the Montgomen 
Story by Martin Luther King. Leader of the 
much-publicized bus boycott, a dedicated 
Negro clergyman describes his non-violent 
strike against segregation. Harper. 


The Ugly American by William J. Lederer 
and Eugene Burdick. Set in Southeastern 
Asia, this provocative, angiy beok shows the 


many faces of American officials abroad 
Norton. 
Victoria and Albert; a Novel by Evelyn 


Anthony. The fabled monarch comes alive 
in this fictional portrait of her deep love fo 
Albert. Crowell. 


War Fish by George Grider and Lydel Sims 
A veteran sub-mariner describes tense battle 
actions in Pacific waters aboard four ships @ 
the silent service. Little. 
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vel ¢ 
pole From LITTLE, BROWN 
1 set 
Permanently Useful in School Libraries 
it b FOLKLORE - MUSIC - BIOGRAPHY 
B. | 
men 
° . ° 
The Lion’s Whiskers 
a lligx 
mdoi By RussELt Davis 
) bl 
"] and BRENT ASHABRANWER 
Illustrated by James Teason 
Iw 
~ From High Africa come these forty-one entertaining Ethiopian 
folk tales collected by two Americans who heard them directly 
from tribal storytellers. 12 up. $3.00 
Innes 
CT1Ca 
lence 
A Song Is Born 
Wit 
a By BEATRICE and FERRIN FRASER 
eat 
Illustrated in four colors 
ik by Nora S. Unwin 
spac - 
art i Following the effective new approach of “pre-piano” instruction 
ictal this book by a musician and a writer is a fascinating story of 
music for beginners. Nora Unwin’s drawings add striking color. 
5 up. $2.50 
ajmel 
rican 
rt fre . 
: The Knight of 
ome the Golden Fleece 
an } By VirciInia CHASE 
Illustrated by Howard Simon 
— An expertly handled biography of the man who retrieved the largest 
vs thel treasure ever found on the bottom of the sea. William Phips 
proad. became captain of a King’s ship, knight, and governor of 
' Massachusetts. 12 up. $3.50 
_ ALA “NOTABLE ‘CHILDREN’S BOOKS — 1958” nen 
ve mot THE AMERICANS by Harold Coy. Drawings by William Moyers. $4.50 
NKWALA by Edith Sharp. 2-color drawings by William Winter. $3.00 | 
Sims eS oe eS a oe 
battle All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn 
Ips 0 ‘ : 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY °* BOSTON 
‘aries May 1959 31 








































Scribner Looks 
for Young readers 


AMERICA BEGINS 


Pictures in 2 and 4 colors by Lois Maloy. This 
colorful picture history of the exploration of 
America is a revision of a popular book. Side 
sewn, washable cloth. Ages 7-10. $3.00 


YOUNG AMERICA'S 
SAINT FRANCIS AND COOK BOOK 
THE ANIMALS COMPLETELY REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Home Institute of the New York Herald 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the author. The Tribune. Revised by Dorothy Callahan and 
story of the saint who loved all living creatures, Alma Smith Payne. New Photographs through- | 
told and pictured with beauty and — out by Rhoda Johnson and others. A compre- | 
Side sewn, washable. Ages 5-8. $2.95 hensive cook book for young people who want to 


cook—full of good recipes and ideas for family 
meals, parties, barbecues, and all occasions. 
Ages 12 qand up. $3. 


JANE LIKES PICTURES | 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the author. Jane 
and her friends have fun with drawing—a gay 


book with which children will have a good time, | 
too. Side sewn, washable cloth. ote AQUARIUM BOOK 
Ages 4.8. 75 = FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs by 

the author. Newly revised, with many new pic- 

tures—a standard book on keeping fish in home 

HOUSES FROM THE SEA aquariums and reptiles and amphibians in vi- ’ 
Illustrated in 4 colors by Adrienne Adams. An variums. Smyth sewn, cloth 

imaginative book about seashells, skillfully com- Ages 8-14. May $3.00 | 

bining fact and feeling in rhythmic prose and | 

lovely pictures. Side sewn, washable cloth. 

Ages 4-7. May $2.95 


JEANNE -MARIE ' 


{ 
HERE IS ALASKA AT THE FAIR 7 


REVISED STATEHOOD EDITION Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the au- 
jira a . ; thor. Here is all the gaiety and fun of a 











Illustrated with a map by V. English. Photo- village fair. Jeanne-Marie 
graphs by the author and others. A vivid, up-to- and her father go on their 
date portrait of our newest state, her changing scooter an Pierre is j 





people, developing resources and growing indus- there—and Patapon, the pet 

tries—with valuable anthropological material sheep, gets there too! Side | 
retained from the first edition. Smyth sewn, sewn, washable cloth. 

loth. Older boys and girls. $3.50 Ages 4-7. r 


The Scribner Illustrated Classics 
Jules Verne MICHAEL STROGOFF 


Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. A splendid tale of adventure in 

Czarist Russia, brought back to our list. Cloth. ( 
Older boys and girls. $3.95 4 

( 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ‘ 
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SPREAD THE TRUTH: 
The Life of Horace Greeley 
by W. J. Granberg. One man’s 
struggle against odds, as Greeley 
emerges from a poverty-stricken 
childhood to establish the crusad- 
ing New York Tribune and become 
a candidate for President. 

Ages 12 up $3.00 


THE MELODY MAKER: 

The Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
by Alma Shelley Waters. From 
his first composition as a talented 
eight-year-oid, Sullivan’s exciting 
career unfolds against a panorama 


of Victorian England. Illustrated 
with photographs. 
Ages 12 up $3.25 


MY SIDE OF 

THE MOUNTAIN 

by Jean George. A boy's day- 
dream come true, as Sam proves 
he can live alone for a year on a 
remote Catskill mountain. Real- 
istic, specific details of his pioneer 
existence as he meets Nature’s 
demands. Sensitive pen and ink 
drawings by the author. 

Ages 11-14 $3.00 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
WILL WELCOME 


THE QUESTIONS GIRLS ASK 


by Marjorie Vetter and Laura Vitray. In- 
spired by the original book by Helen Wel- 
shimer. Real problems encountered by today’s 
teen-agers—at home, at school, in social life 
—are sensibly and authoritatively answered. 
The authors are members of the editorial 
staff of “The American Girl.” 


Ages 12 up 





$2.95 


SPACEPORT, U.S.A.: 


The Story of Cape Canaveral 
and the Air Force Missile Test 
Center 

by Martin Caiden. Full dramatic 
details of Cape Canaveral, most 
important facility of its kind in the 
Free World—its origin, operations, 
personnel, achievements. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. 

Ages 13 up $4.95 


SCRIMSHAW AND 
SUDDEN DEATH: 
A Salty Tale of Whales and Men 


by Brian O’Brien. True story of a 
boy’s first voyage aboard a whaler. 
Based on the log books and mem- 
ories of the last of the old-time 
whaling captains, it is rich in ex- 


citing sea lore. 26 pages of 
photographs. 
Ages 12 up $3.50 


FORGE OF LIBERTY: 

The Dramatic Opening of the 
American Revolution 

by Leonard Falkner. First impas- 
sioned days of the Revolution, 
reconstructed with intense real- 
ism from letters, diaries and docu- 


ments of the period. Endpaper 
maps and photographs. 
Ages 13 up $4.50 


E. P. DUTTON 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 














World Book Encyclopedia 
“Consultants” 


World Book Encyclopedia is not only an 
important part of students’ education—stu- 
dents are an important part of World Book. 
Included in our continuous revision pro- 
gram are subjects and information incor- 
porated from suggestions made by boys and 
girls themselves. 

Some of the material in the greatly ex- 
panded article on Weather, for example, is 
the result of suggestions sent to us in 
our nationwide classroom research program 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


This is part of the extensive and con 
ous study carried on to make World 
the most functional encyclopedia avai 

The editors of World Book Encyclog 
constantly strive to offer the greatest 
fits to all persons connected with edue 
—teachers, librar'ans, and the stud 
themselves. It is gratifying to see the 
forts reflected by World Book’s conti 
leadership in America’s homes, schools 
libraries. 


WORLD 
BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 











